BY ERIC PETERSON 


Assistant Editor 


against Nixon’s re- 
of the war. 
In an editorial published 
Tuesday by the Harvard Crimson 
and endorsed at this writing by at 


the escalation. The editorial is 
repringted elsewhere in this 
edition of the Press. 


RE-ESCALATION BRINGS DEMANDS FOR UCSC STRIKE 


MEETING SET FOR 1:30 P.M. TODA 


Y IN UPPER QUARRY / FAST IS PLANNED FOR FRIDAY 


had come up with a “pledge for 
action”, which was circulated most 
of Wednesday at the Eatst 
Colleges and will continue to be 
circulated during the next few 


2. to donate our food money to 


According to the ad hoc 
committee, over 250 persons have 


culated were not immediately 


self, to emphasize the suffering 
caused by the war waged in our 
name.” The statement goes on to 
say, “We have been told we 
apathetic; we refuse to be 
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UCSC Writes 
Letters for UFWOC 


BY MARK FISHER 


Staff Writer 


Students at UCSC. have 
abandoned last -quarter’s. picket 
lines at stores in Santa Cruz in 
favor of a letter-writing campaign, 
in -cooperation with the United 
Farm Workers Union, the national 
union formed from the old United 
Farm Workers Organizing 
Committee (UFWOC). 

These letters are being sent to 
Republican National Committee 
Chairman Senator Robert Dole 
(R-Kansas), asking that the 
Republican administration stop its 
actions against the farm workers’ 
union, 

The main issue in recent weeks 
has been the status of the UFWU 
with respect to the 1935 National 
Labor Relations Act, which 
specifically excludes farm workers 
from its protections and 
prohibitions, and consequently 
also with respect to the National 
Labor Relations Board (NLRB). 

Regardless of this, after UF- 
WOC was granted full status as a 
national union by the AFL-CIO, 
General Counsel for the NLRB 
Peter Nash went into federal court 
in Fresno on March 9, 1972, in an 
attempt to prohibit union 
members from picketing stores 
carrying non-union wine. Most of 
this wine comes from in and 
around the Napa Valley, a major 
supplier of wines to the West Coast 
and the nation. 

In particular, union boycotts 
have focused on none wineries 
which have not signed union 
contracts: Beringer, Korbell, Hans 
Kornell, Charles Krug, C. 
Mondavi, Louis Martini, 
Sebastiani, Weibel and Wente 
Brothers. NLRB Counsel Nash, a 
Nixon appointee, attempted to 
prove in court that the UFWU was 
under the jurisdiction of the Board 
as a result of including within it a 


fy 


number of packing shed workers 
in the state. 

A ruling in his favor, which 
looks unlikely according to union 


Organizers “at the present: time,’ ”' 


would prohibit the farm workers 
from engaging in secondary 
boycotts, which includes picketing 
of any enterprise not directly 
related to primary production. The 
hearing, originally set for April 6, 
was postponed, and UFWU 
leaders are hopeful that post- 

ponement will be indefinite. 
The actions of the government 
caused the farm workers’ union to 
See Page Eight 


Carol Teachout, right, and Carol Ingram, left, are laevis for the third annual Santa Cruz Spring Fair 
which will be held Saturday and Sunday, April 22 and 23, fr 

employee of the Whole Earth Restaurant, displays a sample o 
fashions a vase she will contribute to the exhibition. Cabril 
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Psych Board drops screening exam plan; 


April 20, 1972. 


‘Humanist’ approach aims at small classes 


TAKES EFFECT IN °73/ DOES MICK JAGGER HAVE TO STUDY PSYCHOLOGY? 


BY SUSAN SPANGL 


Special to the Press 


Anyone who has ever tried to 
take psychology courses at UCSC 
can attest to their popularity. 
Classes are almost always over- 
crowded and often next to im- 
possible to get into, even for 
majors. Small classes, and 
frequently evaluations, become 
merely products of wishful 
thinking. 

Part of the reason for this stems 
from the sheer number of Psych 


at 


 Photos/Spring Fair Committee 


Santa Cruz, and UCSC are co-sponsoring the event. 


majors (480—more than 10 
percent of the student: body) and 
from the large proportion of non- 
majors attracted to psychology 
courses for various reasons. 

In an attempt to remedy the 
situation, several suggestions were 
made, including the drastic one of 


administering a screening 
examination to prospective 
majors. 

While student opposition 


shelved this extreme alternative, 
faculty and students showed their 
concern, at meetings and through 


om 9:00am to 5:00pm. Ms. Teachout, an 
f the embroidery she will exhibit. Ms. Ingram 
lo College, the Downtown Association of 


opinion polls, until a reasonable 
solution: could be reached. 
An unstructured major served 


the needs of a young, growing . 


campus, but more guidance and 
selectivity became imperative as 
the number of students in 
psychology grew rapidly while 
faculty size remained fairly 
constant. 

The new revisions in the major 
attempt to accomodate all 
students interested in psychology, 
for whatever purpose. They 
provide a rational guide for 
planning a major program to suit 
individual needs and tastes. 

The major now consists of two 
areas of concentration, either of 
which may be followed by a Psych 
major. Both areas require three 
lower division courses as 
preparation for the major, as well 
as six upper division courses. 


FOUR AREAS 


In the General Psychology plan, 
one course is to be taken from each 
of four General Psychology areas, 
with two courses chosen from the 
Humanistic area. 


This plan can serve the needs of 
those students wishing to go on to 
graduate school or anyone desiring 
a good general background in 
psychology. 

The Humanistic plan requires 
three humanistically oriented 
psychology courses, either  in- 
troductory literature or 
philosophy, and one course each 
from two of the four General 
Psychology areas. 

The Humanistic plan allows for 
those students viewing Psychology 
as prospective teachers or social 
workers, or who have a particular 
interest in that aspect of the 
discipline. 

See Page Nine 
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CLOSER LOOK AT 
LOYALTY OATH 


BY AMY WIGGINS 


Staff Writer 


Most people sign, whether or 
not they believe in it, simply be- 
cause it isn’t worth the trouble 
of not signing. 

This is the current state of af- 
fairs with the loyalty oath, ac- 
cording to Vice-Chancellor Ho- 
ward Shontz, in charge of regis- 
tration and ‘Special Services’’, 
and Mrs. Lee Fleisch, who ad- 
ministers the oath daily in the 
Financial Aids office. 

Mrs. Fleisch remembers one 
boy who would not sign the 


oath—and agreed he had no right 
to the money. “I believe in the 
United States and I’m not going 
to overthrow it, but I don’t want 
to take any loyalty oath,”he 
said. 

Each year fewer students 
voice their objection to the oath. 
Women complain more than 
men, “It’s the principle of the 
thing,” they say. 

“The government should feel 
that I’m loyal without making 
me sign an oath.” 

The oath itself sounds sim- 
ple: : 

I, , do solemnly swear 

(or affirm) that I bear true 

faith and allegiance to the 

United States of America and 

will support and defend the 

Constitution and laws of the 

United States of America a- 

gainst all its enemies, foreign 

and domestic. 

Then there is a list of organi- 
zations that must register under 
the Subversive Activities Control 
Act of 1950: 

Communist Party of the Unit- 
ed States of America 

California Emergency Defense 
Committee 

Connecticut 
Civil Right 

Civil Rights Congress 

Washington Pension Union 

California Labor School 

Jefferson School of Social 
Sciences 

United May Day Committee 

All federal financial aid appli- 
cants have to sign the oath. If 
they violate it, they may be 
fined up to $10,000 or impri- 
soned up to five years, under 
the National Defense Education 
Act. 


A similar oath is required 
from all employees of the Uni- 
versity of California, whether 
part or full time, volunteer or 
on work study. 

Former University President 
Clark Kerr issued an order on 
November 16, 1965, in keeping 
with Article XX, Section 3 of the 
California State Constitution. 

The personnel oath has slight- 
ly different wording: 

I do solemnly swear (or af- 
firm) that 1 will support and 
defend the Constitution of 
the State of California; that | 
take this obligation freely, 
without any mental reserva- 
tion or purpose of evaluation; 
and that [ will well and faith- 
fully discharge the duties up- 
on which I am about to enter. 


Volunteers for 


The original oath, sent down 
by the Board of Regents ir 1949, 
threw the entire University of 
California into turmoil. 


Many professors recalled the 
succession of loyalty oaths in 
Nazi Germany at the beginning 
of Hitler’s power, that began so 
innocently, with allegiance to 
country, and ended with a vow 
of loyalty to ‘Adolf Hitler, 
Fuhrer der deutchen Reiches 
und Volkes.” ; 

The professors refused to sign 
fearing that each oath would 
lead to another and at the end 
they would still lose their 


they would still lose their jobs 
or be thrown in prison. It was 
the height of the McCarthy era, 
when comiuunists lurked under 
every bed. 


At the April 21, 1950 Re- 
gents’ meeting, Regent L.M. Gi- 
annini announced, “I want to 
organize Twentieth Century vi- 
gilantes, who will unearth Com- 
munists and Communism in all 
their sordid aspects, and I will, 
if necessary.” 


COMMUNIST WOULD 

Is 1t a good way of keeping 
communism out of our schools? 

Not so, says Shontz. ‘A real 
Communist would have no 
qualms about signing the oath. 
In fact, he’d probably be first in 
line, to avoid suspicion.” 

Giannini had more reason 
than many men to fear the e- 
conomic threat of conmunism— 
he had succeeded his father as 
President of the Bank of Amer- 
ica. 

Still, it was 1950 and Gian- 
nini was not alone. The Regents 
insisted that University employ- 
ees sign the oath. 

The more the Regents insis- 
ted, the more the professors 
held back. They saw it as an 
issue of academic freedom, the 
freedom within an educational 
institution to teach and learn 
the truth. 

Since the Communist Party 
is- a legal party in California, 
many professors also interpreted 
the oath as a political test for 
membership on the faculty. 

The California State Consti- 
tution expressly forbids this, and 
the faculty was naturally wor- 


ried if any of their other con- 
stitutional rights would be threa- 
tened if they allowed this one to 
be removed. 


According to George R. Stew- 
art’s book on the controversy, 
The Year of the Oath, the faculty 
saw the oath as a means for Re- 
gents to force their will on the 
faculty, destroying any unity 
and autonomy that might have 
threatened the Regents’ position. 


The whole thing took on very 
emotional overtones. Professors 
had their pay withheld—some la- 
ter sued for, and collected, up to 
one years’ back pay that they 
lost during the conflict. 


Teachers at private institu- 
tions could not understand all 
the fuss. They accused their UC 
colleagues of pride, and advised 
them to sign the oath and get it 
over with. 

Some signed and then felt 
guilty about deserting the non- 
signers, according to Stewart. 


“No professor,’’ wrote Stew- 
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Promotion without a profit 


No Cuttsy Whatssies Diggy! See 
To whom it may concern: 

The concert we had here on the 
4th of March with the New Riders 
of the Purple Sage was quite a 
success. The Riders, the students 
and the administration all \ex- 
pressed profound pleasure. We 
had a good time. The Dead Shots 
decided that a concert was 
something we wanted to do again 
real soon. So, since then we have 
plans in the making for concerts 
with the Elvin Bishop Group, - 
(April 29 at College V), Albert 
King, Tony Williams Lifetime, the 
Mahavishnu Orchestra featuring 
John McLaughlin, and Miles 
Davis. 

Our idea is to provide unique 
and novel promotion, i.e. 
promotion without a profit. This 
idea springs from the conviction 
that the integrity of art would be 
better served by eliminating a 
profit motive which exploits both 
the artist and the audience. The 
economic walls exploitation builds 
discriminate irrationally on the 
grounds of wealth. Modern 
Gideons like Miles Davis or the - 
Dead have been trying to destroy 
these walls. They have been 
handicapped because they need 
to make money to live. It is our 
wish to aid their destruction of 
economic walls by pursuing non- 
profit promction. 

- As promoters we take no share 
of the total revenue. This allows 
us to put on concerts at a lower 
price than such places as the L.A. 
Forum, the Oakland Coliseum or 
Winterland, in an intimate at- 
mosphere, where artists develops 
a close performing contact with 
the audience he plays to. 
Promotion here offers the ad- 
ditional benefit to Santa Cruz 
people of circumventing those 
long trips to see people you want 
to see. Our expenses, which 
include hall rental and 
preparation, lighting, phone-bills, 
printing, advertising, and one 
University Security Officer 
(required by University Law), 
amount to about $250. All 
revenue above this amount goes 
to the performing artists con- 
cerned. Ticket prices are set 
according to the price of the 
group. Obviously we cannot 
dictate our price to artists. We 
must pay them some _ base 
amount. Our dealings since the - 
New Riders concert have shown 
us that we will not be able to go as 
a a ne eer. | 


art, “so far as it is known, re- 
fused to sign for the obvious 
reason; that is, he actually was 
a conmunist.”’ 

The average student probably 
does not think in terms of ac- 
tually overthrowing the United 
States until he reads this oath. 

He may ask himself: “Do | 
really believe what this says?” 
He thinks of Vietnam, and An- 
gela Davis, and wonders if he 


does. 


Even so, he signs. It is easier 
than not signing. No one knows 
hcw many people sign even 
though they don’t like what they 
are signing. 


weed! bd) | 


low as two dollars in most cases 
and maintain the quality of that 
first concert. The Elvin Bishop 
concert coming up in two weeks 
will have to cost three dollars a 
ticket, because Bishop is asking 
more money than the New Riders 
did. An additional problem arises 
in that we will have to present 
front money for this concert; that 
is, a few days before. the concert 
we must present to Bishop a large 
percentage of the expected total 
revenue from the concert. We 
cannot overemphasize this: THIS 
MEANS WE WILL HAVE TO 
SELL MORE THAN HALF OUR 
TICKETS BY NEXT MONDAY IF 
WE ARE TO HAVE THIS 
CONCERT AT ALL. If this concert 
fails, we will most likely not be 
able to do another one. We must 
sell out. If you are going to go, 
buy your tickets in advance. There 
will be no tickets at the door if we 
sell out in advance. Another thing 
about selling tickets in advance: 
We want to give UC students first 
chance at tickets. The non-UC 
student crowd was quite large last 
time. If need be, we can rely on 
them for ticket sales this time as 
well. We don’t want to go to other 
schools until we have satiated the 
demand at this one though. 


This concert, too, will be both a 
dance and a concert. There will be 
some changes, however. For one, 
it is entirely likely we will not have 
the mezzanine this time. Last 
concert there were entirely too 
many people there. Gate en- 
forcement will have to be much 
tougher this time. In line with this, 


THE 


we will have to forbid leaving the 
concert hall. If you do decide to 
leave, you cannot come back in. 
All of tnese stipulations amount to 
one thing; there will be fewer 
people there, and fewer tickets on 
sale. This is consistent with our 
aim of providing as good a time as 
possible for the people who do 
buy tickets. 


The business of promoting 
entertainment encourages ex- 
pertise and specialization which 
alienates promoters from. their 
public. We wish to avoid this. We 
want you to know us and use us 
to see your ideas brought into 
reality. Several suggestions have 
already come our way, and we 
have tried to respond to them as 
fairly as possible. We have not 
been totally successful—but give 
us a little time. Dead Shots 
hasseen some changes in the last 
quarter. One of our members -— Kit 
Perkins—is not at UCSC this 
quarter. Another—Ed Scott— has 
found the exigencies of a busy 
school and love life obstructing 
his career as a promoter. There is 
still the hardcore of Kevin Kollios, 
David Shearn, and Chalon 
Mullins. To contact us you may 
simply write to Dead Shots Non- 
Profit, Box 796 College V. Your 
blow is this big. Don’t chance it. 
(The man who figures out what 
the real motto is—we don’t mean 
to demean the ladies—wins two 
free tickets. Have your entry in by 
Dec. 24. Be the first in our box!) 


Dead Shots, " 
K.E.K., D.L.S., C.G.M. 


BROKEN EGG | 
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Supervisor Dan 
Forbus persisted in their concern. 


Though Chairman Philip Harry 
did trust Lang to tell the Board 
when he was having problems and 
ask for help (as Lang promised he 
would), the Board’s pleasure was 
otherwise; it finally decided 
unanimously to let Lang be the 
commission’s secretary for the 
remainder of the fiscal year. 


The Board also directed the 


Committee studying the matter to 


He said that recommending 
$13,000, or one-half the amount of 
the grant, for one person, was too 
much to spend—that the extra 
money .could be spent elsewhere. 

Ernest Lopez, the acting 
chairman of the advisory com- 
mittee, reminded the Board that a 
majority of ‘the committee had 
approved the recommendation. 
Charles Hciklund, Director of 
Employment Opportunities, 
mentioned that the program was 
not for county alone—other public 


COMMUNITY NEWS 


by John Lowry, Community News Editor 


Court Setback 
for Coastal Initiative 


The State Supreme Court has 
refused to hear an appeal by the 
People’s Lobby of a lower court 
decision keeping the Coastal 
Initiative off the ballot. 

The initiative would place strict 
controls on development along the 
Santa Cruz coastline and impose a 
five-year moratorium on _ con- 
struction of nuclear power plants. 

A new appeal has been filed in 
Santa Cruz County Superior Court 
and the entire apellate process 
may begin anew. 


Supervisors to Reconsider 
on Shopping Center 


A hearing will be held by the 
County Board of Supervisors April 
25 in the Cabrillo College Theater 
at 7:30 pm to reconsider their 
decision approving a 22'% acre 
shopping center in Rio Del Mar. 

The Supervisors previously 
approved the project on a 3-1 vote, 
with Ralph Sanson abstaining, 


despite a unanimous vote by the 
County Planning Commission 
denying the request by the Sutter 
Hill Development Company for 
approval of the project. 

Citizens circulating petitions 
against the project reported 95 
percent of the residents in the 
Aptos‘Rio Del Mar area opposed 
the project. 


Grant Approved 
for Convention Center 

A $1.64 million grant from the 
Economic Development Ad- 
ministration to help in the con- 
struction of a $3.3 million con- 
vention center at Lighthouse Point 
was tentatively approved, pending 
a motel contract. 

Also planned for the complex is 
a shopping center, which will be 
started immediately. 50,000 to 
100,000 square feet of specialty 
shops are planned for opening 
summer, 1973. The _ shopping 
center and its parking lot are 
expected to occupy about a 
quarter of the 37 acres of land at 
Lighthouse Point. 


May beat 


where the Board could keep its 
ever- watchful eye on it. 


Cress finally acquiesed on the 
matter, moving that Porath be 
directed to negotiate a 
“reasonable” lease, a motion that 

unanimously. 


1971 CO’s 
CO draft 


Robert Denton, a conscientious 
objector from Soquel, is seeking to 
block his induction into the 
Ecology Corps. Under Selective 
Service regulations, registrants 
classified 1-A at the end of 1971 
who were not inducted in the first 
three months of 1972 were made 
effectively exempt from the draft. 
As there were no draft calls during 
this period, this means all such 
people, numbering some 115,000 
are now exempt. Curiously 
enough, the Selective Service 
Board has decided that this rule 
does not apply to CO’s and has 
attempted to induct many of them 
into alternate services, such as the 
Ecology Corps. 

Denton’s suit is being heard in 
San Francisco, together with a 
class action suit which seeks to bar 
the Selective Service from in- 
ducting any CO’s throughout the 
state 


U.S. District Court Judge 
Alfonso Zirpoli, who is hearing the 
cases, has issued a _ temporary 
restraining order preventing all 
California draft boards from 
inducting any CO’s before they 
would have been inducted had 
they been 1-A. 


was denied the use of 
American ground troops in the 
1971 invasion of Laos. In many 
other moments the anti-war 
movement has had _ similar 
success. We have given 
crucial support to those public 
leaders and Congressmen who 
spoke out on the war. We have 
brought thousands of 
Americans to public 
demonstrations of opposition, 
and we have managed to set 
the terms of debate on the war 
because our position, total and 
immediate US withdrawal has 
been firm over the years. 


Despite the intricate turn in 
government policy and 
phraseology we have stuck by 
an uncompromising demand 
that the policy of escalation be 
reversed and dismantled. 


A los profile war had up to 


- recently left the front page. 


Now it is back. The current 
North Vietnamese National 
Liberation Front offensive has 
reduced the war to _ its 
essential components. The 
Thieu government is mortally 
threatened. North and South 
Vietnamese have united in a 
fierce final struggle to free 
their country from the 
colonialism and 
neocolonialism. 


The faulty logic of Nixon's 
vietnimization program can 
now be measured by his 
newest campaign against 
North Vietnam. If the Thieu 
government had the 
legitimacy or the strength to 
repel the offensive, these 
campaigns would not be 


ditches in the quest for vic- 
tory. Clearly Nixon is not 
deterred any longer by the 
risks of confrontation with the 
Soviet Union. The linelihood of 
bombing Soviet ships had 
forestalled the bombing of 
Haiphong in the past. That risk 
is now a reality. 


The only remaining restraint 
is that imposed by the 
American people. And it is our 
task as students, who have 
come this way before to make 
sure that the domestic 
restraints remain firm. The 
bombing of North Vietnam 
and the cancellation of the 
Paris Peace Talks returns the 
war to its pre-1968 character. 


The ghastly history of the 
war converges’ on _ this 
moment. Joining with many 
otherfcollege newspapers, we 
condemn the escalation of the 
war against the Vietnamese 
and support immediate 
demonstrations of protest. It is 
sad to find ourselves once 
again in a position where a 
student strike seems to be the 
only recourse at home to 
protest American policies in 
South East Asia. But we must, 
in union with the twelve 
others, call for an immediate 
national student strike. To 
implement this, at TTHE 
University should be held as 
soon as possible. The strike is 
called not against’ the 
University, but against the 
war, and is proposed to offer 
students an oppor tunity to 
work against the war in these 
critical days. 
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PAGE FOUR 


Editorials 


Pros and cons 


In a meeting today, some of 
UCSC’s 4,400 students, faculty 
members and administrative 
employes will consider an old 
issue: is the tactic of a students 
‘strike’ an effective means of 
bringing an end to the Indochinese 
War? Is it even an effective means 
of channeling energy toward that 
end? 

As thigngs stand today, it 
appears that a very large majority 
indeed of UCSC undergraduates 
are against a strike of any sort. 
Those persons deeply involved in 
protest activities here — those who 
are organizing and giving con- 
siderable time to the cause — 
number less than fifty. (During the 
Spring Strike of 1970 this figure 
was one hundred and for one 
magic week approximately two 
hundred and fifty students and 
faculty were involved in part time 
protest and/or ‘‘educational”’ 
activities.) On the other hand, 
students who strongly reject, 
openly scorn or patently ignore 
activists seem to be around in 
greater numbers than in previous 
years. Thus there would seem at 
this point to be little chance that 
participation in a student “‘strike’’, 
even if one were voted for or just 
announced, would even reach the 
rock-bottom levels of Spring °70. 
Euphoria can no doubt be tem- 
porarily created — high school 
football teams do it weekly — but 
a large-scale long-range student 
commitment to a “strike” is a 
remote possibility. 

So the persons meeting in the 
Upper Quarry today, however 
many they may be, will not be 
discussing whether or not the 
student body at UCSC will 
“strike”. They have not the power 
nor the mandate to do so. They are 
beautiful people, but they are self- 
appointed apostles. 

The decisions they make, the 
discussion which leads to these 
decisions, are crucial nonetheless. 
These early meetings will set a 
trend — violent or nonviolent, 
desperate or self-assured — in 
campus demonstrations and 
antiwar activities this spring. 
Those relatively few persons who 
are sufficientlyoutraged by the new 
escalations in Vietnam to devote 
significant effort to protest will be 
deciding whether or not those 
efforts should be directed 
primarily toward an expression of 
their own viewpoints, or whether 
their greatest activity should go 
toward proseletizing others. In 
light of the decision made on this 
issue, tactics will be chosen. 


There are a lot of myths about 
student “‘strikes’’. Some of them 
are heart- warming and romantic, 
others serve more pragmatic ends. 
UCSC students, activitist and 
nonactivist, should attempt to 
debunk these myths before these 
crucial tactical decisions are made. 

Strike leaders in 1970 
sometimes acted as if they viewed a 
“strike” as the only and/or 
ultimate form of protest within the 
University structure. This is 
obviously untrue, of course. Many 
students were turned off by the 
arrogant assumption that a person 
who didn’t accept certain tactics 


wasn’t opposed to the war. Not 
only is a strike merely one of many 
possible protest vehicles, but there 
are many variations on the 
“strike” theme. 

Another myth about a student 
“strike” is that it is necessary to 
free students’ overburdened time 
for community work. This is sheer 
hypocracy. Students who can and 
dofind time to participate in 
extracurricular activities (like this 
newspaper) or to go to the beach, 
but who cannot find time to do 
community work are simply ex- 
pressing goal preferences. In 
general, an average student could 
devote five to six hours per five-day 
week, or over one hourper day, 
simply by cutting back on before- 
and-after dinner conversation 
The average hours per day worked 
by the student body as a whole in 
Spring Strike ’70 was far less than 
one hour per day. Petitions can be 
passed after class as easily as after 
a morning in the woods. 

One myth that is particularly 
prevalent in regards to the 
previous two strikes at UCSC is 
that students didn’t have to pay an 
academic price for their par- 
ticipation. Those students who did 
not pay an academic price (either 

in failure or in evaluations) were 

precisely those students who 
actually completed all of their 
course work (or at least most of it) 
in spite of the fact that for a couple 
of weeks classes did not meet 
regularly ormet in different places. 
This group included many activists 
“participating” in the strike — 
further proof that an academic 
shutdown was unneeded. 


A strike is a symbol of solidarity, 
and a student strike is no ex- 
ception. Many symbols are 
conceived as primal causes as well 
as ultimate expressions, and the 
tactic of a strike is as often used in 
an attempt to build solidarity as it 
is manifested as the end result of 
solidarity. A tremendous antipathy 
toward the Indochinese insanity 
has built a solidarity among UCSC 
students that occasionally 
demands wonderful expression. 
Activists, like other politicians, are 
understandibly anxious to use 
events to build this need for ex- 
pression. 

The Spring Strike of 1970, for 
all its limitations, was for some 
students one of the most clear-cut, 
and consequently one of the most 
thrilling and satisfying, ex- 
pressions of shard community 
goals in their lives. The strike at 
first built support, it should be 
remembered — it was an enabling 
tool rather than an end result. 
Perhaps activists will once again 
choose this approach. If it can be 
separated from the guilt- 
mongering attitudes of elitist 
radicals, then perhaps such a 
tactic can succeed. It is con- 
ceivable that this newspaper could 
offer editorial support for a strike 
of limited duration under certain 
circumstances. 

But we came out of ‘70 with a 
strong feeling that the University 
had denied its own strongest 
characteristics by destroyigng the 
organized studeis of its uwun- 
dergraduates durigng the strike. If 
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thoses meeting in the Quarry today 
could look at long-range cir- 
cumstances as well as listenigng to 
much short-term emotionalism 
that is now being spouted, perhaps 
they would. opt for a more 
deliberate and considered form of 
protest than the near-phobic 
concentration on limited topics 


“WE BROUGHT THE 7RO0PS 
HOME . WHAT MORE DO 
THEY WANT 7?" 


| 
| 
| 


which the strike of °70 sought to 
foster. And maybe they wouldn't. 
Outrage is hard to gauge. 


At this poitnt, before it has been 
gauged, we're urging tiiought(not 
restraint) and a_ careful 
examination of '72’s questions in 
the light of '70’s experiences. 


It all depends 


Ina little publicized meeting, 
Chancellor McHenry and five 
or six activists discussed 
recruiting on campus last 
week as a result of Tuesday's 
protest of Hewlitt-Packard. 

Lloyd Ring, Assistnat 
Chancellor, who was also 
there, provided the Press 
with a summary of the 
positions taken by both sides. 

The students had two basic 
“demands”: 

1. Elimination of recruiting 
by the military and industries 
involved in the war effort. 

2. A student voice in which 
recruiters are let on campus. 

The Chancellor, according to 
Ring, had very little freedom. 
He is constrained by federal 
law which states that if one 
recruiter is allowed on cam- 
pus, they all must be per- 
mitted, and a University 
policy, from President Hitch, 
which is that the University 
will not close its doors to 
recruiters. 

Thus, the Chancellor gets 
neatly off the hook. Fur- 
thermore, we can be certain 
that the next time the Marines 
are back on campus, (which 
will happen, or the next time 
one of the military-industrial- 


complex comes for personnel) 
we'll have to go through the 
same old tired performance. 

What bothers us is not the 
demonstration, but the ease 
with which the Marines or 
Hewlitt-Packard can come on 
campus and exercise their 
right to ‘free speech.” 

Item: Last week, the SDS at 
Berkeley were thrown off 
campus when Jerry Rubin 
showed up. 

Item: Last year, when Glenn 
S. Dumke, Chancellor of the 
State Colleges and Univer- 
sities, would not allow William 
Kunstler on campus to speak, 
Student Body President Bill 
Langan was forced to get a 
court order to allow Kunstler 
to talk. 


So the law is there, but it 
just depends on how well you 
can use it, which in turn 
depends on how much power 

~ wield. 


When, oh when, will you in- 
considerate clods ‘who smoke in 
class respect the rights of those 
of us who wish to breathe un- 
sullied air? 

I'm not asking any of you to 
give up your vile little habit; 
all I am asking is that you don't 
inflict it on me. 

I'd like to know how you 
people rationalize it to your- 
selves. Are you so _ insensitive 
that you don’t know that there 
do exist people who are allergic 
to your pollutants? And that 
there are countless others who 
just don’t like it? If that’s the 
case, now you know. 

But I'd wager that won't de- 
ter even ten percent of you. 
After all, you have a right to 
smoke, don’t you? I mean, here 
at Santa Cruz, we wouldn't 
think of imposing any restric- 
tions on anybody’s freedom 
would we, like they did back in 
good old high school and still 
do in some of the State Colleges. 
Like, you’ve got just as much 
right to smoke as I have to clean 
air. Who are you going to work 
for when you graduate? Stand- 
ard Oil or Union? 

Unlike the Surgeon General, 
I don’t even claim to be acting 
for your won good. For all the 
annoyance it has caused me, I 
hope you all die of lung cancer. 
That’s your thing. My thing is 
that I have this strange craving 
for clean air. Frankly, I think 
my craving has more priority 
than yours, even though the 
Crown College Committee of Ten 
nay disagree. As you may re- 
call, they refused to do anything 
about the ‘smoking problem” 
in the Crown Dining Hall, since 
they were worried about the 
“right” of smokers to commit 
gradual suicide. 

What about my right to clean 
air? Your right to extend your 
fist ends at the tip of my nose. 
Likewise, I don’t deny you your 
right to smoke—as long as I’m 
not around when you're doing 
it. You have no right to subject 
me to the annoyance and health 
hazard that you create. And it is 
a health hazard. Studies have 
shown that children of parents 
who smoke have more respira- 
tory ailments, and the recent 

Surgeon General's report stated 
that “the level of carbon mon- 
oxide attained in experiments us- 
ing rooms filled with tobacco 
smoke has been shown to equal 
and at times to exceed the le- 
gal limits for maximum air pol- 
ution.” 

What about it, all you ecolo- 
gy freaks? Do you want me to 
Swear out a complaint against 
you to prevent you from vio- 
lating the air pollution laws? 

I don’t want to do that. Nor 
do I want to ask you to put out 
your cigarette the next time you 
light up in class. I don't think 
that I should have to. What I 
would like is for you smokers to 
show a little common courtesy 
and ask if anybody objects. I, 
for one, won't hesitate to tell 
you. If you're really dying for a 
smoke, you can step outside for 
the minute or so that it takes 
and save me the twenty min- 
utes it would otherwise take for 
the air to clear. J. Lowry 
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CITY ON A HILL PRESS 


FEEDBAC 


‘NOT ME’ 


It’s tiring to have to play 
scapegoat of the campus. The 
hours are long, and the only 
remuneration you receive for your 
efforts is misunderstanding, 
sarcasm and hostility. It leaves you 
little time for genuine academic 
enterprise. Therefore, in the effort 
of relieving myself of this image, 
let me offer the following 
emendations to the article by Jim 
Hull on page two of the April 13th 
issue of the City on a Hill Press. 
A‘‘At two am the major celebrants 
found their way into the main 
quad where they did some yelling 
and singing. When sleeping and 
studying students asked for 
silence, the group threw bottles 
and glasses at the dorm windows.” 


***Oh sure, Hall was throwing 
glasses. He was up front. I know, 
*cause I was throwing glasses with 
him,’ he chuckled.”’ 

1. Glasses were not thrown at 
students shouting down at us from 
balconies. 

2. I have never used the words 
“up front” in my life. 

3. There were no bottles thrown 
at students; there were no bottles 
thrown. 

4. The actual nature of the 
“yelling’’ on the quad was the 
singing of ‘‘For He’s a Jolly Good 
Fellow,” to celebrate Provost 
Hall’s departure. 

S. I did not “‘chuckle.”’ 


‘*When asked whether he could be 

quoted, he temarked, ‘‘Hell, 
McHenry hates me so much 
already, this can’t make much 
difference.’’ Heinrich had last 
quarter been campaigning to get 
himself ‘‘elected”’ as Chancellor at 
UCSC. Whether this comment was 
an oblique reference to this 
campaign or a reference to other 
odd activities which could have 
incurred the Chancellor’s wrath is 
not know.” 


1. If this comment was 
“oblique”’ it’s because I was joking 
when I said it. When asked 
whether I might be quoted, I said , 
“Sure, Dean McHenry probably 
hates me so much already that this 
couldn't matter.’ I was not 
serious. I do not believe that Dean 
McHenry hates me, despite my 
aberrations. 

2. I had not been ‘“‘cam- 
paigning” to be elected Chan- 
cellor; it was a grass roots efforts 
undertaken against my most 
strenuous disapproval. 

3. The context of the remark 
quoted above was this: a reporter 
for the City on a Hill Press ap- 
proached me one evening and 
spoke of an article he was doing on 
the party for the Provost. He had 
read about it in the College Five 
newsletter. I mentioned that I had 
been present. Good; he wanted to 
know what had happened. I 
enumerated several things that I 
had heard had occurred, none of 
which did I claim to have wit- 
nessed. However, through the 
miracle of journalistic elision and 
addition my hearsay was tran- 
sformed into factualities. 


4. Not only is the use of 
quotation marks in the article 
misrepresentative, but the great 
amount of what is purported to be 
my words is fabrication. 

5. What ‘other odd activities” 
are being referred to here? 

“One of the profs was drunk, 
really plastered,’ Joe went on. ‘He 
kept trying to jump over the 
railing. Me and some others had to 
pull him back. It seemed like he 
was really depressed that night or 
something.’ ” 


1. ‘Me and some others’’ should 
be amended to “I and some 
others.” 

2. I never said ‘‘Me and some 
others had to pull him back.” 

3. I never said “I and some 
others had to pull him back.” 

4. In fact, I never said any of this 
quote. 

S. In fact, whatever incident this 
quote claims to refer to, I was not 
present, nor did I claim to be 
present at its transpiration. If this 
is in reference to the glasses which 
were thrown from the Sesnon 
gallery balcony, and to the 
celebrant who tried to succeed 
them—I don’t know anything 
about it. 

6. I never pulled anyone off the 
balcony railing that night; I have 
never in my life hindered an honest 
suicide attempt. 

7. I have never in my life used 
the word ‘‘profs.” 

8. I would never in my life try to 
classify someone’s psychological 
state at a cocktail party, no matter 
whether he was euphoric or 
depressed—especially an 
alcooholic’s. 


‘Joe was asked how he had gained 
entry to the faculty party. ‘Oh, me 
and a friend pretended we were 
people who had come to clean up. 
But we didn’t need a cover; the 
people in the room just didn’t 
notice who we were. They were all 
pretty plastered.’ ”’ 


What actually happened went 
like this. | and some friends of 
mine were sitting on the concrete 
railing that runs along the walk- 
way outside the double entrance to 
the Sesnon gallery. It was between 
ten and eleven o’clock, as I 
remember. Someone came out of 
the party, and through the open 
door we could see that there 
weren't very many people left 
inside. Someone made a joking 
suggestion that we go in, and “‘if 
we were stopped we could always 
say we were the work crew and had 
come to clean up.”’ This rationale 
was patently facile, as even Tony 
Scimo was forced to admit later 
that ‘‘no cleanup provisions were 
made by people throwing the 
party.” Upon entering we saw that 
any deception would have been 
unnecessary because there were 
students already present. I did not 
see anyone ‘‘pretty plastered.” I 
never in my life said “the people in 
the room just didn’t notice who we 
were.”’ Among the first to greet us 
was Provost Hall, who graciously 
offered us a drink. 

It seems to me that this whole 
article was an excess of journalistic 


zeal; there is a demarcative 
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principle of reportorial integrity 
that has not been observed here. 
Perhaps this newspaper wanted to 
use me as another excuse to 
foment dissension between 
students and administration. I 
admit that I am not necessarily 
against the retention of a serious 
mistrust on the part of both sides; 
only, if it is to be executed in my 


name, then I insist upon my right 
to do it in my own manner. And 


the monologue of a gossip with a 
third-grade vocabulary is 
definitely not my method. The fact 
that my name is used in this article 
as an excuse for attacking various 
members of the faculty and ad- 
ministration is not what most 
disturbs me. It is the nature of the 
attack itself. By ascribing this 
discourse by quotation to me, the 
newspaper has removed from itself 
the responsibility for the enun- 
ciation of these matters, while at 
the same time it still enjoys the 
interest that naturally accrues 
from its publication of the events. 
It is commendable to try to 
humanize our authorities; only, 
not at my expense. 


J. Heinrix 
ORGANIZING BASTARD 


Dear Editor: 

They spray-painted our dome 
this morning. (Yellow skin 
stretched up smiling to the sun like 
a dome does you know) now 
scratched and bleeding for a war, a 
demonstration that nobody needs 


PHOTO SHOPS 


to be reminded about. All we have 
is another victim. (Should have 
been there when it went up—a 
circus!) 


But this victim won’t be buried. 
It stands like the crucifixion above 
our newly decorated parking lot 
(should have been there when we 
painted that! when the whole 
community gave color and life to a 
dead bed of asphalt). Unlike 
Natural Sciences or Stevenson 
College, we at Kresge are stuck 
with the defaced canvas, unable to 
recover the clean beauty of the 
structure. (Cary sewed for days on 
it.) 


Few people know the history of 
this freak, it incongruous arrival at 
a university so mired in planning 
bureaucracy that next year three 
colleges will be open without 


buildings. Few people love it as I - 


do. But most of us who live around 
it deeply resent the ungracious 
vandalism, that permanently 
destroyed its “humble grace’’. 


If we cannot live and act and 
grow with a sense of art, an ap- 
preciation of beauty and a respect 
for community, then our 
movement is dead and our ac- 
tivism is useless. Let us still march 
this Saturday, for bare hope that 
one day we don’t need to vent our 
aching frustrations this way, and 
in spite of the bastard that 
“organized” at Kresge College. 


1396 PACIFIC AVE. 
SANTA CRUZ 


PHONE 423-7262 


60 RANCHO DEL MAR 


APTOS 
PHONE 688-6256 


“Cash’”’ 


Sale! 


WE MUST REDUCE 
OUR INVENTORY! 


WE'RE OVERSTOCKED AND MUST REDUCE 
OUR INVENTORY $30,000 BY SATURDAY 


..- FOR CASH ONLY 


And We Do Mean Any Equipment Item! 


eCAMERAS-PROJECTORS-ENLARGERS 
@ SCREENS @ LENSES @ BINOCULARS 
3M OFFICE COPIERS, etc. 


NOW THRU SAT. — BOTH DOWNTOWN & APTOS 


Friday and Saturday 


Stereopticon presents: 


Academy Award winning 


Comedy Festival!! 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN 


CARMEN (1915) 


feature length burlesque 
of the opera 
--with Edna Purviance 


THE CURE (1917) 


hilarious alcoholic short 


PLUS 


GOLDEN 
AGE 
of 


COMEDY 


300 hours of the best 
silent slapstick was_ re- 
duced to an 81 minute 
hilarious academy award 
winning comedy bonanza. 
Runs the gamut from the 
fast and frenzied slap- 
stick of the Mack Sennet 
stars to the sly and subtle 
satire of Will Rogers. Also, 
Jean Harlow, Carole Lom- 
bard, Harry Langdon, Lau- 
rel & Hardy, Buster Kea- 
ton, the Keystone Kops, 
the Max Sennett Bathing 
Beauties, Ben Turpin, Billy 
Bevan, Edgar Kennedy. 
Full music score. : 


Friday and Saturday 


April 21 and 22 


Golden Age 
7:30 and 10:00 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN 
8:50 pm 


$1.25 


HARBOR HIGH 
LITTLE THEATRE 


on La Fonda 
off Soquel Avenue 


neta saci 
— - apet 
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PAGE SIX 


‘Living Music Itself’ 


‘The Folk Musicians’ a tribute to ethnomusicology 


by Jude Lent 


staff writer 


What UC Santa Cruz lacks in 
traditional offerings it makes up 
for with a surprising array of 
special-interest topics and never- 
before-seen-not-to-be-given- 
again courses. 

A good many of these plums 
are imported via University 
Extension, whose ever-enlarging 
catalogue lists courses in 
everything from Bauhausians to 
the nature of divorce, including a 
statewide concert-lecture series 
entitled ‘The Folk Musicians’. 

Where does folk music come 
from? Who makes it? What is its 
meaning both within and outside 
of its social context? How is it 
faring these days? These and 
other questions are being 
reviewed rather uniquely by ten 
outstanding lecturer-performers 
through words and, more im- 
portantly, the living music itself. 

Even confirmed decibel addicts 
might turn down their amps at 
names like Mike Seeger, Malvina 


Reynolds, Cumberland-mountain 


songstress Jean Ritchie, oldtimer 
Jimmie Driftwood; all share an 
affection for folk music as an art 
form and a communicative 
medium, and each will present an 
aspect of (primarily ‘‘“American’’) 
folk music’s complex fabric. 

Some of the scheduled topics 
include ‘‘The Roots of Country 
Music’, ‘Songs for Today”, 
“Songs and Games of the 
Georgia Sea Islands’’, and 
“Singing School Teacher of the 
Ozarls”’. 

Sam Hinton, one of the 
program's coordinators, led off 
the first session on April 11 with 
an overview of folksong in 
America. The term “overview” 
carries a faintly pretentious 
burden until you consider the man 


using it. In addition to being a 
lecturer in literature at UCSD, 
Sam finds time to codirect the 
universitywide Relations with 
Schools office, teach extension 
courses in oceanography, 
folklore, scientific illustrating and 
biology, and write. Add to this 
some 140-plus folksong recor- 
dings and you know you are 
witnessing a testament to the old 
saying that a little curiousity is a 
dangerous thing to sup$ress. 

A word about 
ethnomusicology: don’t knock it 
just because you can’t spell it. 
Although no dictionary definition 
could be found, ethnomusicology 
basically explores the 
socioeconomic setting of music, 
particularly the stylistic 
framework that produces a 
musical species identified with a 
specific culture. The field can be 
considered a recent one, and 
people tend to minimize its im- 
portance, preferring to lump it 
with other social sciences in the 
hopes that the well-meaning folks 
(From a variety of disciplines and 
backgrounds) who are trying to 
boost its image will see the error 
of their ways. Fortunately for folk 
music, it’s not as simple as that, 
as students observing ‘’The Folk 
Musicians” are having a chance 
to discover. ; 

Tuesday's program began with 
a word from Jim Houston, the 
class’ local coordinator. (Jim, as a 
long-time bass player and a 
member of Santa Cruz’ Red 
Mountain Boys, is enthusiastic 
about that course.) He introduced 
Sam Hinton, who explained that 
the fluid, changing nature of 
folksong makes a_ hard-hat 
definition impractical.’ 

Sam has always acted on the 
principle that the understanding 
of a pleasurable pasttime_in- 
creases enjoyment of it, and he 
organized the evening ac- 
cordingly. The first hour or so was 
devoted to getting the audience 
comfortable with the subject, the 
second to sos them excited 
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with the sound of the real thing. 

“I’m not wild about folk music, 
but this will be fun,’’ whispered a 
woman to her friend as the first 
segment began. 

It would seem that folk music 
lovers are few and far between. 
This is nothing new; in fact, Sam 
pointed out, the genre had a 
distinctly lower class image until 
its popularity-by-association with 
classical composers such as 
Beethoven and Chopin who 
borrowed from it themes for some 
of their works. 

The audience was unprepared 
for a quiz—especially during the 
first ten minutes of the course! 
But they had fun trying to guess 
(usually incorrectly) the place of 
origin of a _ variety of tape- 
recorded excerpts Sam played. 

Their responses were revealing: 
A bagpipe piece? Scotland, 
naturally! (They learned it was 
from Spain.)That catchy little 
fiddle tune that sounds like a 
chicken-squawk? Must be from 
Appalachia. (Would you believe 
Scotland?) And that yodeler— 
Swiss, right? (The music was 
recorded in Austria.) 

There were some fifteen 
examples of folksongs and in- 
struments from all over the world, 
including the Spanish friction 
drum, an unusual Swedish 
keyboard fiddle and the Irish 
“Union Pipes’ that are pumped 
with the elbows. 

American folk music—the 
course’s main concern—is the 
product of several different 
cultures, two of which have had 
the largest effect: African and 
Anglo-Celtic. 

Songs in the African tradition 
are difficult to characterize, simply 
because there is no one Africa. 
The continent's cultural variety 
makes for equally wide musical 
diversity. However, a few threads 
run throughout African music. 
Consider, as these are listed, 
American folk songs you know 
which incorporate these qualities: 
— An antiphonal call-and- 
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response pattern 
—A continuous beat and tempo 
uninterrupted by breath pauses 
— Limited musical embellishment 
— Frequent extemporization 
— Syncopated rhythms 
The tunes are often accompanied 
by body movement (observe the 
toe-tapping when the sound of 
Tanganyika fills Stevenson dining 
hall). 

A popular form, the ballad, 
points up the contrast between 
the African and Anglo-Celtic 
traditions. While African ballads 
assume a previous knowledge of 
the story, the Anglo-Celtic version 
spells out all details so everyone 
gets the same impression; fans of 
Anglo-Celtic balladry know by 


song’s-end whom to cheer, not to 
mention the family history of 
Henry Martin before he knocked 
off the British vessel. Typically, 
Anglo themes are dispassionately 
delivered in what Sam describes 
as a ‘tight’ voice; any em- 
bellishment is left to the singer's 
discretion. Many take advantage 
of a break in rhythm not only to 
breathe, but to wrap some fancy 
trills around the basic melody. 

Before his discussion of the two 
main forms became too abstract, 
Sam again turned to his tape 
recorder. The class listened 
closely to the tunes of the 
Mississippi State Prison Farm, 
punctuated by the rhythm of axe- 
blades falling. African tribal tunes 
had been transplanted to a 
Southern chain gang almost 
intact. If folk music has a bit- 
tersweet vein, it is filled with the 
music produced under Op- 
pression. 

“Morrissey and the Russian”, 
an Irish pub song about a barroom 
brawl, seemed to please 
everybody. Then, with a brisk 
change of mood, listeners were 
plunged into a bleak tale of sibling 
rivalry with ‘Two Sisters”: 

‘And I'll be true to my love if 

My love'll be true to me 
after which came the infamous 
‘Cripple. Creek” on a fiddle that 
wouldn't quit. Incidentally, these 


songs are among the ones. 


collected, classified and an- 
notated in the 1880's by Harvard 
scholar Francis Child. 

As with most things, the songs 
cannot always be shoved into one 
Category or another. Doc Watson 
presented proof with an “ornery 
outlaw’ story called ‘Otto 
Wood”. The guitar work alone 
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was impressive. 


The class’ second segment was 
comparable to an evening at 
home with a mellow folk 
musician. Those who had never 
heard Sam Hinton before no 
doubt realized that Sam is 
distinguished from the average 
knowledgeable folklorist by being 
a talented performer in his own 
right. He alternated from guitar to 
harp to English penny whistle, 
tackling such classics as_ the 
talking ‘‘Frog Song’, ‘‘Four 
Nights Drunk’’ (‘‘There are 
versions from almost 
everywhere — the same song, only 
with different words and music’’)’ 
“The Crawdad Song’ and, to 
round things out, ““Amphioxus’’, a 


ing/Anne Trimble 


whirlwind course in evolution. 
There was some singalong, some 
showing off, and a lot of in- 
teresting melody passed along. 

Folklore has unearthed some 
formidable facts. Did you know, 
for example, that the all-American 
“Streets of Laredo’’ was once a 
folk song from the British Isles 
concerning a man dying of 
venereal disease? This may have 
been one of the ‘‘floating songs”, 
piecework melodies that ‘‘float 
around looking for another song 
of the right valence to which they 
can attach.” 

“Arkansas Traveler’’, one of the 
closing songs, satisfied not only 
the toe-tappers but also those 
unsure of folk music’s role in 
helping to interpret the mass 
psychology of a population. Lines 
such as 

“What do you folks do for fun 
around here?’ 
“Well, every Sunday | go hun- 
tin’.” 
“Hunting on Sunday?! Don’t you 
fear the Lord?’’ 
“‘Nope; | take my shotgun 
wherever | go.”’ 
are often more than merely a 
source of humor. 

If by this time your appetite has 
been primed for a further look at 
folk music’s history and future 
(?)—perhaps some contact with 
the FDL (Folk Music Defense 
League) —then try attending one 
or two sessions. They are held 
every Tuesday night at 8pm in 
Stevenson Dining Hall; admission 
with student ID is $2.50. 

And for those worried about 
retribution from the Knights of 
Mick Jagger... there’s no man at 


the door taking names. 
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Distinguished authority on dolphins 
Says they usually just play around 


BOREDOM IS A CHARACTERISTIC OF LARGE BRAINS, LILLY SAYS 


On April 11, a mass of people 
gathered to listen to John Lilly, the 
distinguished authority on 
dolphins, lecture on the human 
biocomputer. 

Most students I asked heard of 
HJohn Lilly from an interview in 
Psychology Today (Jan. °72) in 
which he discussed dolphins and 
bioenergetics. Lilly is known for 
studying mental and ‘com- 
munication capacities of dolphins. 
H He decided to end all in- 
vestigations because it was in him 
opinion immoral to cage and 
pester these intelligent beings for 
his scientific convenience (and 
that’s not a_ reporter’s misin- 
terpretation of facts, as those of 
you who are familiar with Lilly 
realize.) 

It seems that a large number of 
the dolphins actually committed 
suicide due to a psychotic case of 
boredom. 


LARGE CROWD 


These days Lilly seems more 
concerned with levels of con- 
sciousness, exper 
iencing the state of experiencing, 
and self-awareness is a relgious 
frame. 

Apparently, a large crowd was 
not expected because the talk was 
scheduled to be in a small Science 
Lecture Hall. Twenty minutes 
before the talk was to begin, 
though, the room was packed and 
we were all herded into the Ilarge 
Science Lecture Hall. 
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Soquel, California 


Not too long after that, the large 
hall was packed and epople were 
still coming. People were leaking 
in the main entrance, the side 
entrances, the doors to the other 
hall, and every hole or crack a 
person could fit through. 

The aisles were filled, the doors 
were jammed, and Lilly was 
surrounded by people, including 
those sitting against the black- 
board behind him. 


MYSTICAL, CONFIDENT 


All this time John Lilly had been 
sitting facing the crowd with an 
unchanged mystical, confident 
smile on his face. All this time I 
was snickering at the sign above 
the doors, “MAXIMUM OC.- 
CUPANCY 250 PERSONS.” 

The talk did not hav any central 
idea or theme you could nail down, 
but a lot of interesting things came 
up. 

The subject was “Programming 
and Metaprogramming the 
Human Biocomputer’’ 

In a slow, clear, deliberate, 
confident, definite voice Lilly 
emphasized the importance of the 
question, ‘‘Who am i?” 

The answer, he said, involves 
identification with your mate 
because one-half of who you are is 
your mate; that is, ‘“‘We are I.” 

Lilly spoke of spaces (levels of 
consciousness) and knowledge; 
expecially knowledge which is 
beyond words. 

After an hour of monologue the 
floor was opened for questions; it 
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became clear that the crowd was 
more interested in dolphins. 

Lilly hurled a few more potent 
pearls of wisdom at us such as: 
dolphins are smarter than 
humans; the brain portion of a 
sperm whale which involves model 
building and association 
(i.e.memory) is six times larger, 
and the portion which involves 
hearing and speech is ten times 
larger than ours; dolphins and 
whales can carry on three separate 
dolphins ten times faster than us 
withn a ten times larger frequency 
span. 

‘Dolphins are beyond our 
measuring capacities. We will have 
to let dolphins compress their 
channels to our limited channels; 
we cna’t expand ours to theirs.” 


BOOKS 


In the experiemtnal situation, 
Lilly says that they get bored 
quickly and do nothing except play 
with science; boredom is a 
characteristic of large brains. 

Several books are available for 
Lillians. Two of the most recent 
are Human Biocomputer and 
Center of the Cyclone. 

One student asked Lilly what he 
is planning to do now, after his 
twelve years of research. 

“I am going to try and do the 
most difficult thing I’ve every 
done—nothing.”’ 

Sounds like a good idea. 
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California 


INTERCAMPUS NEWS 


by Becky Kato, Intercampus News Editor 


Irvine 


The Orange County District 


Attorney and Sheriff in United 
States District Court are facing a 
law suit filed by the Gay Students’ 
Union, a recognized campus 
organization at UC Irvine, and by 
GSU president, Terry Oleson, a 
graduate student in psychobiology. 


The suit, based upon the 
confiscation of a film ‘Seven in a 
Barn,” was filed by Attorney 
David M. Brown of Hollywood at 
the request of the Southern 
Chapter of the 
American Civil Liberties Union. 
“Seven in a Barn” was scheduled 
to be exhibited on campus as part 


of a panel discussion of por- 


nography. 


The suit asks for the return of 


the film from County officials and 
that the program of the student 
group, including the showing of 
the film, be declared lawful and 
entitled to 
protection. 


constitutional 


Orange County officials are 
charged with seizing the film and, 
by threats of arrest and 
prosecution, with intimidating 
University officials. This caused 
cancellation of permission to 
screen the film and_ thereby 
violated the constitutional rights of 
the students and of some 350 
people who came to the program. 
Students cited constitutional 
safeguards under the provisions of 
the First, Fourth, Ninth, and 
Fourteenth Amendments of the 
U.S. Constitution, which they feel 
were violated. 
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Your Hosts — 


New York City 
The College Council of 

John Jay College of Criminal 

Justice upheld the right of the 

student newspaper to accept 

and print advertisements for 
companies offering com- 
mercial termpapers. 

A resolution to ban these papers 
was submitted by Professor Arthur 
Pfeffer which, in essence, stated 
that the College Council condemns 
the use of bought termpapers. In 
addition to this, he pointed out 
that aside from plagiarism, other 
factors such as failing a course, or 
expulsion from school might result 
in a student's career being ruined. 


Los Angeles 
A unanimous approval for 

a resolution combatting the 

buying and selling of term- 

papers was established by the 

Faculty’s Legislative 

Assembly of the Academic 

Senate at UCLA. 

The basic assumption is that 
students are hurt by plagiarism, 
and that if cheating is widespread, 
the confidence of both the 
University community and _ the 
general public will be shattered. 
Existing legislation in this area is 
being reexamined and compared 
with proposed legislation. 

Also included in this resolution 
were moral reminders that anyone 
knowing the usage of termpapers 
are obligated to “tell the ap- 
propriate faculty member,” and 
reminders of regulations governing 
dishonesty be _ periodically 
distributed from the student 
Senate and the Chancellor. 
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~ UCSC WRITES LETTERS... 


From Front Page 


call a halt to picketing and to 
initiate the current letter-writing 
campaign. Prior to that, UCSC 
students and farmworkers from 
the Almaden Ranch in Hollister 
had been engaged in picketing 
stores in the area from any of the 
wineries mentioned above. Activity 
was begun on February 19, when 
24 liquor and grocery stores were 
approached and informed of the 
impending boycott. 

They were asked not to reorder 
any non-union wine, while being 
allowed tg sell out any stock 
currently in hand. Several did so, 
such as U-Save, and organizers 


~<turned their attention to those 


remaining. After no agreement at 
all could be reached with Mellis 
Market and Z’s Liquors, picketing 
began at these stores. 


GOVERNMENT SUIT 


Usually there were three to four 
students and an equal number of 
farmworkers at each store, ac- 
cording to Chris Gabbard, a 
Kresge student who has_ been 


active in the Boycott Support 


Committee. 

The present government suit 
would enjoin the UFWU from 
secondary boycotting until a 
hearing before the NLRB to 
determine whether or not the 
union is indeed under the 
jurisdiction of the NLRA. In- 
clusion within the provisons of the 
Act would then permanently end 


all secondary boycotts, one of the 


most effective and powerful 
weapons of the farmworkers’ 


SUMMER JOBS 


Guys & Gals needed for summer 
employment at numerous loca- 
tions throughout the nation in- 
cluding National Parks, Resort 
Areas, and Private Camps. For 
free information send self-ad- 
dressed, STAMPED envelope to 
Opportunity Research, Dept. 
$JO, Century Bldg., Polson, MT 
59860. APPLICANTS MUST 
APPLY EARLY... 


union. Such a hearing might not 
take place for one to two years. 

Such a prospect led to the 
organization of letter-writing 
committees on campus, one for 
each college, shortly before the end 
of Winter Quarter, but little was 
accomplished until this quarter. 

Gabbard estimates that at least 
500 letters have been signed and 
sent from UCSC, and as many as 
400,000 nationwide have gone to 
Republican headquarters via 
Senator Dole’s office at 310 First 
Street S.E., Washington, D.C. 
20003. 

All letters are handwritten or 
typed: ‘‘Politicians don’t pay any 
attention to form letters,” says 
Chris Gabbard. He noted that 
among the most active in the 
current endeavor has been Cowell 
professor Alan Sable, who has held 
several letter-writing parties in 
support of the. campaign. 

Future plans include moving out 
into the community to gather 
support for the UFWU, and a 
possible fast on the Saga food 
service, which is being organized 
by Crown student Manuel Juarez. 

The union will have a speaker at 
the teach-in preparatory to the 
April 22 antiwar marches in Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, 
scheduled for today (Thursday, 
April 20). 

Also in the planning stages, and 
most important of all, is the 
projected boycott of non-union 
lettuce in the near future, after the 
letter campaign has ended. 
Farmworkers will picket 
distributors in the area who carry 
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lettuce (virtually none of the 


lettuce growers in California are 


bound by union contracts), the 
most important being the two 
safeway supermarkets in Santa 
Cruz, on Mission Street near 
UCSC and on Soquel Avenue in 
Seabright. 


LETTUCE NEXT? 


Lettuce growers in the state havc 
backed two unsuccessful 
legislative attempts to ban 
secondary boycotts, and according 
to the farmworkers’ union have 
been. supporting the non-union 
wineries in the state with their 
influence and finances, apparently 
aware that they are next in line. 

Chris Gabbard hopes that 
attempts to unionize the lettuce 
growers will not be like the 
struggle with the wineries. 
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Pass/no record in. effect 


Special to the Press 


Beginning January 1972, the 
Pass/No Record system of grading 
went into effect. This means that 
only work completed with a Pass 
or Incomplete are recorded on the 
official student record. 


No Record is applicable if a 
student drops a class during the 
quarter or it an instructor feels the 
students performance does not 
deserve credit. If this happens the 
course simple does not appear on 
the student’s transcript. 


Courses in which a grade of 
Incomplete is not replaced by a 
passing .grade by.the end of the 
next quarter are dropped from the 
student’s record. 


Dae ue thee ue FULL OR 
HALF EMPTY CALL Dae ue thee ue 
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The grade given in the final 
quarter of a Multiple Term Course 
is recorded as applying to each 
quarter of the course. 


Students may now take as many 
student-directed seminars as 
desired for credit. 


Because failure in passing a 
class is no longer recorded the 
Academic Senate also adopted a 
new system of dismissal effective 
Winter Quarter 1972. 


A Student is subject to 
disqualification (dismissal) if at 
the end of his first regular quarter 
(Summer Session does not count) 
he has passed less than one regular 

See Page Nine 
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PASS/NO CREDIT 


From Page Eight 

course; if at the end of his second 
regular quarter he has passed 
fewer than four regular courses; 
and if at the end of his third 
regular quarter he has passed 
fewer than seven regular courses. 


Thereafter if at the end of any 
regular quarter he has passed 
fewer than eight regular courses 
over the three immediately 
preceding regular quarters during 
which he was a registered student, 
he is subject to dismissal. 


Determination of whether a 
student is subject to 
disqualification is made at the end 
of each regular quarter. 


The faculty of each college may: 
a) waive disqualification; b) waive 
disqualification but bar 
enrollment for one or more 
quarters at the discretion of the 
faculty; or c) disqualify the 
student. 


see 


If action “b’’ or “‘c’’ is con- 
sidered by the faculty of the 
college, the student must be in- 
formed of the pending action 
before it is taken and given a 
chance to appeal the decision. 


Each college varies in its ap- 
proach to disqualification. If in 
doubt contact your advisor or 
College Academic Preceptor. 
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PSYCH BOARD... 


From Front Page 


Majors are encouraged to fill 
out their programs to suit their 
interests, while attempting to 
acquire as broad an exposure as 
possible. , 

Most Psychology majors tend to 
take many more psychology 
courses than are required, often 
thirteen, fourteen or more. 


60TH “ILE REQUIRED 


Comprehensive requirements 
may be satisfied by scoring at least 
a 60th percentile on the GRE, a 
senior essay, a senior thesis, or, in 
the Humanistic area, a written 
exam. 

This option has been retained 
for the Humanistic plan since the 
GRE’s are not geared toward the 
type of preparation given by a 
Humanistic orientation, and very 


as 
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Summer sessions at the 
University of California 
offer college students and 
teachers some of the best 
choices of courses, lan- 
guage institutes and spe- 
cial programs for credit in 
the nation. 

Plus, they offer college 
students and teachers the 


California summer. With 
its beaches. Its mountains. 
Its lakes. Its perfect wea- 
ther. 

Summer sessions will be 
held at Berkeley, Davis, 
Irvine, Los Angeles, River- 
side, San Diego, Santa Bar- 
bara and Santa Cruz. All 
of them start in mid-June 


but vary in length from 
campus to campus. Fees 
range from $90 to $200. 
For an application and a 
bulletin, inquire at your 
campus summer session 
office. For more detailed 
information on the other 
UC campuses, fill out this 
coupon and mail it to us. 
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few graduate schools offer 
programs in this area. 


The addition of several lower 


division courses, some of which- 


were formerly upper division, fills 
the need for psychology courses 
appealing to a wide spectrum of 
interests and backgrounds. 

These courses will have open 
enrollment, unlimited size and no 
prerequisites. 

Any major graduating in Fall 
1973 or earlier may continue under 
the old Psych. major plan (eight 
upper division courses required), 
and every course will have the 
upper or lower division credit it 
carried when it was taken. 

This allows six more quarters 
before the new. graduation 
requirements go into effect, giving 
plenty of time to switch to the new 
plan. 

Hopefully, these revisions will 
limit the size and increase the 
quality of many classes through 
more prerequisites, and sub- 
sequent better preparation and 
more focused interest on the part 
of students. 

The major will be under con- 
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buying methods allow you to save 
20% or more. That's like having 
every 5th bottle at no cost. If it’s 
he softness of an aging Bordeaux 
or a full-bodied Burgundy, or a 
delicate fruity Moselle, your wine 
quality is assured because we 
personally taste and select all of 
our wines in Europe. We will be 

happy to serve you! 
Hours Wed. 12 to 9 pm, Sat. 10 to 
4 pm. 25 min. from Santa Cruz via 
17; take the 1st St. exit to 170 
San Jose, 95112. 


Mission 
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tinual revision and modification as 
new problems arise. 

David Marlowe, Professor of 
Psychology at Stevenson, and the 
chief person responsible for the 
‘‘new’’ major, believes this 
program to be almost unique in its 
recognition of varied student needs 
and interests, especially in the 
initiation of the Humanistic plan. 

He stressed the value of breadth 
of exposure as opposed to narrow 
specialization. One would do best 
to “sample wisely and widely,” 
rather than to concentrate in- 
tensely. 

As he pointed out, the merit of 
such a policy becomes evident in 
viewing the frequent changes in 
area of concentration that a 
student undergoes in the course of 
his study of Psychology. 

When asked if a student should 
anticipate any trouble in scoring in 
the 60th percentile on the GRE, 
Mr. Marlowe commented, “‘A 
conscientious student who goes 
through the major with normal 
effort should have no difficulty in 
scoring above the 60th percentile.” 


‘| have come that you 
might have life, and 


have it abundantly.” 


John 10:10b 


PEFORMANCE 
WEST 
Foreign Car Service 


1400 OCEAN STREET 
423-3838 


armacy 


MISSION AND BAY STREETS 
LOREAL HAIR PRODUCTS—— DRUGS 


3051 North Porter Street. (Old San Jose Roud) 
Soquel California 95073 
Telephone (408) 47 §-4107 


recycled books 


Soquel Pet Shop and Aquarium 


COMPLETE LINE OF PETS AND PET SUPPLIES 
TROPICAL FISH—EXOTIC BIRDS 


Dial 476-1543 
4633 Soquel Drive, 
Soquel, Ca 95073 
Santa Cruz County 


Avis & Vern Schartz 
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William Van den Burg will be. 
soloist with the Santa Cruz 
County Symphony in April 21 and 
22 concerts. 

George Barati will conduct the 
orchestra in 8:30pm performances 
April 21 at First Congregational 
Church, Santa Cruz, and April 22 
in the Cabrillo College theater. 

Van den Burg, who lectures in 
music at UCSC, studied with 
Pablo Casals and was solo cellist 
and associate conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and the 
SIN THE San Francisco Sym- 
phony. He was also conductor of 
the San Francisco Opera. 

Selections on the program will 
be Boccherini’s ‘‘Concerto in B 
flat, op. 34, for Cello and Or- 
chestra’’, Schubert's ‘Symphony 
No. 9 in C major’ and Cowell's 
“Symphony No. 12.’ 

Tickets will be on sale at the 
door. General admission is $2, 
student tickets are $1 and senior 
citizens will be admitted for $1.25. 


DRAMA 


Members of the Open Theater 
appear in a scene from “Ter- 
minal,”’ to be presented Sunday, 
April 16, at 8pm in the Performing 
ArtsyTheatre. N Newsweek critic 
Jack Kroll wrote that ‘’Terminal’’ 
is a ‘powerful, affecting work that 
confirms the Open Theater as our 
most thoughtful, painstaking, 
least malarkey-ridden avant-garde 
company. The text is by Susan 
Yankowitz, but as with all their 
major pieces, ‘Terminal’ is a 
collective work created by 
everyone in the company. The 
work presents human beings as 
terminal cases, the dying and the 
dead.’ Tickets for this exclusive 
one-hour play are $2.50 students 
and $3.50 general, and are 
available at the ticket office in the 
Redwood Building. Open Theater 
is a feature of the UCSC Com- 
mittee on Arts & Lectures. 


MUSIC 


THE -SWEETGRASS STRING 
BAND from San_ Francisco 
provided the first live en- 
tertainment for over a year|since 
the Soledad Bros.| at Soledad 
State Prison’s North Facility. 
More live entertainment is needed 
at Soledad, especially North 
Facility, where younger inmates 
are housed. 


COMPREHENSIVES 


Spring Comprehensive 
Examinations for Senior Literature 
Majors have been scheduled for 
May 11-12 and May 18-19. The 
Literature Office needs three 
copies of your bibliography and 
three papers submitted by May 5, 
1972. No exams will be scheduled 
unless they have the com- 
prehensive material by this date. 
A minimum of 20 works on your 
list is suggested, and-you should 
consult a_ literature faculty 
member for approval of your 
bibliography. For additional in- 
formation regarding the exam 
schedule, contact Elie Cohen at 
Merrill College. Remember to 
submit your material by May 5, 
1972. 


MOVIES 


There will be a free showing of 
the documentary film, ‘The 
Voyage of the Phoenix’ at 7:30 
pm, Friday, April 14 at the Santa 
Cruz High School Auditorium. 
The film shows the Phoenix's 
mission to carry medical supplies 
to war victims in North Vietnam 
under the auspices of A Quaker 
Action Group (AQAG). This 
vessel, skippered by Earle 
Reynolds of Ben Lomond, had 
previously sailed to Bikini Island 
and Leningrad to protest U.S. and 
Soviet nuclear testing. 

Following the film will be a 
discussion of the next voyage of 
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the Phoenix:to the San Diego 
Republican Convention in 
August. Among the ports this 
sailing ship will be stopping at in 
voyage will be Santa Cruz, so 
community planning is needed. 

All members of the community 
are invited. Contact Thom McCue 
at 423-9514. 


ART 


An art show by Alice Winn. 
Drawings, prints, photos, con- 
structions, and paintings. April 23- 
29, College V mezanine. 


CLASS ADS 


amas instruction — 


MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR CAM.- 
ERA. Spend a day with the pros. 

Learn Wedding and PF photography 
Jim Hager creative weddings and mag- 
azine illustrator. Doug Mach, Master 
Photographer and past president, Pro- 
fessional Photographers of California. 
Tom Moulin, owner of Califomia’s 
largest commercial studio, Robert 

Ribeiro, Photography Instructor, Sky- 


‘ line College. All day, Sunday April 


30. Starts 10 am Santa Cruz Holi- 

day Inn Lunch included. Advaneed 
registration $20. At the door, $30. 
Save by sending $10 deposit for ad- 
vanced registration to Trini Antreras, 
224 Walnut Ave., Santa Cruz, 95060 
by Friday April 28. Live modets. 

Bringcameraand film.Strobe option- 
al. (4/27) 


Enjoy Transcendental 
Meditation as taught by Maharishi 
Mahesh Yogi. Introductory 
lecture Thursday evening at 8pm, 
April 13 in Merrill College Room 
105. 


au for sdle = 


‘69 HONDA 90. Very Good Con- 
dition. 3800 Miles, automatic clutch. 
Great for around town. $175. Call 
423-1617. (4/20) 


1959 TRIUMPH TR-3 hardtop 
with five wheels, fog lights, heater 
and new paint. Much rebuilt and 
new. $850. Or trade. 423-7447. pd. 
ae ae Af V3: 


‘51 OLDS. Lovely old Duchess runs 
wonderfully. Has A Lot stucker. But 
| must pay rena $150 call 427-0475 
or come see at Stud Apt C-14. (4/20) 


what you’re looking for!! 


Tuesday noon. 


New 10-Speed Bikes. $69. 423- 


6321. (4/20) 


Horse, to loving person. Old in age, 
young in spirit and body. Must see to 
believe. Best offer. Ann, X4258.(4/20) 


FOR SALE: navy-blue down jacket. 


Size: Men’s small. Weight: 1 Ib. 6 oz. ° 


Excellent Condition. $20 or best of- 
fer. Call Suzanne X4106. (4/20) 


CE services ae) 


Typing, fast, accurate. Fully exper- 
ienced, thesis, thecnical, etc. Low pg. 
rates, Kollene Borton, X2196 or 


am miscelaneous = 


WNATED: One small-to-medium 
sized refrigerator. Will negotiate price. 


Contact Jeanine, Jo Anne, or Nancy 
at. 429-4254. (4/27) 


FOR SUBLEASE: Two Bdrm. Apt. 
on Campus—June 19 to July 17. 
Mraried couple affiliated with UCSC 
only. Call 423-5190. (4/20) 


HELP WANTED. Sell BESTLINE - 
safe bio-degradable household and 
commercial cleaning products that 
work. Economic too! 30% to 50% 
profit! Start now or summer work. 
Call Mr. Anderson. 688-6629(5/11) 


RIDE NEEDED TO AND FROM Los 
Angeles or San Diego April 20 or 21 
and back April 23 or 24. Will Share 
espenses. Lynn and Ray, 426-1967, 
Stu. Apts. F-24. (4/20) 


mc al 


Bring this slip to 302 Appl. Sci. with SOcents for the first 
twenty words, and Scents for each word thereafter, and 
sell whatever it is you’re selling, rent your room, or find 


All classified advertisements must be pre-paid. Rates: 50¢ for 


Classified advertisements may be placed by mail or by phone. l 
the first 20 words, 5¢ for each additional word. Deadline is 1 
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—— Cdlendar 


THURSDAY, APRIL 20 


COWELL COLLEGE NIGHT 


UC BERKELEY JAZZ BAND/7:15 pm/Cowell Dining Hall 


FRIDAY, APRIL 21 


COLLOQIUM 
DR. JOHN WHELAN, University 
Observatory, University of 
Golden Wonder’’/4 pm/Room 221 


of Sussex, 
Arizona: 
Nat Sci II 


England/Steward 
“TX Cancri—The 


SATURDAY, APRIL 22 


CONCERT 


JOSEPH KIBURA' concert 
meets Ragtime/8 pm/Performing 


pianist: Contemporary Music 
Arts Concert Hall/Admission, 


$1.50 general; $.75 students/lickets at door 


MONDAY, 


INFORMATION & 
RECRUITMENT 
Action—Peace Corps/Vista (A 
supply information and reading 


opportunities with government 
Bldg. area 
COLLEGE NIGHT 

Stevenson College Dining 


APRIL 24 


recruting team from ACTION will 
materials concerning volunteer 
agencies) 9 am to 4 pm/Redwood 


Hall/6:30 pm 


TUESDAY, APRIL 25 


CONCERT-LECTURE 
MIKE SEEGER: “The Roots of 


Country Music’’/8 pm/Stevenson 


Dining Hall/Admission, $5.00 general, $2.50 students, and by 


course enrollment/For turther info 


COLLEGE NIGHT 
Crown College Dining Hall/6 pm 


WHOLE EARTH SEMINAR 
Professor W. C. BRADLEY, 


Transport of Gravel: Problen Abrasion, 


pm/Room 165, Applied Sciences 


POETRY READING 
ROBERT SWARD/8 pm/Sesnon 
College V/Admission, $.50 


call UC Extension, x2351 


University of Colorado: ‘*Fluvial 
Sorting, etc.’’/4 


Art Gallery and Music Room, 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 26 


COLLEGE NIGHT 
Merrill College Dining Hall/6:45 


THURSDAY, APRIL27 


COWELL COLLEGE NIGHT 


TIM READ® harpsichordist/7:15 pm/Cowell College Dining Hall 


mamma it NAAN AE EEE: 


Effective Monday, April 3rd, 
the check cashing service 
previously provided at the Main 
Cashiers Office was transferred to 
the Post Office Facility located by 
the Mail Room on the ground 
floor of Central Services. 

Checks may be cashed up to 


$25.00 by students, faculty, and 
staff, with proper identification, 
Monday through Friday, 11:00 
a.m. to 4:45 p.m. 

Checks may also be cashed up 
to $10.00 at the Bay Tree 
Bookstore, Monday through 
Friday, 8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 


me 
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State committee refuses to legalize pot; 


Votes instead for reduction of penalties 


60% OF DRUG BUSTS ARE FOR MARIJUANA / “CHRIST IS THE ONLY WAY” 


BY BERNIE WALP 


Staff Writer 


SACRAMENTO—Members___ of 
the Assembly Committee on 
Criminal Justice Tuesday killed S- 
3 bill which would have legalized 
use of marijuana in California. 
Henry Waxman (D-Los 
Angeles), author of the bill, told 
the committee and a _ packed 
audience of about 1500 people that 
he thought great harm would 
result if immediate repeal of all 


~ **marijuana prohibition does not 


take place. 

“I think there is a real danger in 
having even a light penalty,” 
Waxman said after two measures 
introduced by Assemblyman Alan 
Sieroty (D-Beverly Hills) passed 
the committee. If they become law, 
they will (1) reduce possession of 
marijuana to a misdemeanor and 
(2) repeal a law which now requires 
all marijuana ex-convicts to 
register with local police as 
narcotics offenders. 

Waxman’s bill would not have 
effected California’s laws 
prohibiting the growing, 
processing, or. harvesting of 
marijuana. Nor would it have 
effected laws prohibiting 
possession for sale, sale, or the 
transportation of marijuana. 


MOOT POINT? 


If marijuana were made legal in 
California, it would still be illegal 
under federal law. 

The hearing on the marijuana 
legislation Tuesday lasted some 
two hours. Key witnesses speaking 
to the committee were 

a member of the President’s 
commission on Drug Abuse (now 
famous for advocating 
‘*decriminalization”’ of 
marijuana), who said since 60 
percent of the 100,000 California 
drug arrests were for marijuana, 
marijuana laws are “a good way to 


pad police budgets: they can show 
more felony arrests, therefore 
showing more crime, showing a 
need for more money.” 

ro) Assemblyman John 
Vasconcellos (D-Santa Clara), who 
emphasized that ‘‘the prison 
experience is more dangerous to 
people than is the crime.” 

Vasconcellos told the committee 
that the 70 million dollars spent 
annually on marijuana prohibition 
results in ‘‘nothing but a lot: of 
frustration and a lot of disrepute,” 
and must be used for much more 
serious social problems instead. 

John Miller, (D-Oakland) who 
also represents parts of Berkeley 
and Albany said he sent a poll to 
his constituents. “80 percent of 
them favored outright 
legalization,” he said. 

o Jerry Utti of the State Bar 
Association, who recommended 
that felony marijuana sentences be 
ended, but that the misdemeanor 
penalty be retained. 

o A retired Superior Court 
judge, who said his experience as a 
lawyer and a judge caused him to 
think it is too much to give “a 
felony rap” to someone for using 
marijuana. 

o Carl Anderson of the State 
District Attorneys’ Association 
and the California Peace Officers’ 
Association, who feels that there 
should be no further reduction of 
penalties for marijuana. 

“We're not as convinced as 
some of the proponents that all the 
evidence is in,’’ Anderson said. 


“We happen to think there are 


serious effects of marijuana.” 
Anderson said he has read many 
recent articles by individuals in the 
medical profession who have 
found marijuana to be harmful. 
o Henry Waxman, whose 
legalization legislature would have 
been the most thorough of any bill 
before the committee. Waxman 
gave a strong statement on what he 


felt to be the evils of anti- 
marijuana laws, after which the 
audience cheered. 

o Robert Ashburg, an attorney 
coordinating the statewide efforts 
of the California Marijuana 
Initiative 

Following statements by 
scheduled speakers, Chairman 
Robert Beverly (R- Manhattan 
Beach) asked if anyone else wished 
to testify for or against the 
marijuana legislation. ; 

Ten people, mostly long hairs, 
approached the speaker’s stand. 

The first, a man in his mid 
teens, said, ‘I’ve spent a lot of 
time stoned on a lot of things. 

“I’ve spent a lot of time with the 
California Youth Authority. I met 
ten-year olds who wanted to get off 
drugs and stay off. 

“I told them I was a Christian— 
’ The audience broke out noisily. 

Turning around to address the 
audience, the speaker said, ‘and I 
tell you people, Christ is the only 
way.” 

Asked to retire, the speaker 
yielded to a girl of about the same 
age. Her speech began seriously, 
but after a few minutes lapsed into 
proclamations of her Christian 
faith. 


Beverly also asked the girl to 
retire. ‘‘Why are you so closed- 
minded to Christ?’’ she asked. 

The committee then voted, with 
one member (Yvonne Brathwaite, 
D-Los Angeles) absent 


Following defeat of his 
legalization bill, Waxman told the 
cheering audience that he would 
now continue to support the 
California Marijuana Initiative , 
which has corrected 180,000 of the 
approximately 330,000 signatures 
required to place a marijuana 
legalization initiative on the 
November ballot. 
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STANFORD MARCHERS 
USE VIOLENT TACTICS 


DISRUPTION FOLLOWS EVENING RALLY 
AT CUBBERLY AUDITORIUM. 


BY CRICKET HALSEY 
Special to the Press 


; Stanford 

Stanford University sources 
estimate that more than 40 
windows on the campus were 
smashed Monday night, Arpril 17, 
by demonstrators protesting 
President Nixon’s recent 
escalation of the bombing of North 
Vietnam. A _ crowd of ap- 
proximately 350 studetns par- 
ticipated in the two hour march 
throughout the Stanford campus, 
shouting cheers of, ‘On Strike, 
shut it down!”, ‘‘1-2-3-4...we don’t 
want your fucking war!”’, and “ho- 
ho-ho Chi Minh, Vietnam is going 
to win!” 

The march proceeded from 
Cubberly Auditorium, following 
an 8pm anti-war meeting held to 
plan the week’s protest activities. 
The students werer particularly 
incensed at the role Stanford 
University plays in manufacturing 
the “hardware” of the war. One 
student noted that “The mjor 
components of electronic counters, 
which are used extensively in the 
Air War, are microwaves...and 
Hanson Labs, right here at 
Stanford, are the foremost con- 


tributors.”” 


( “We are living right in the belly 


‘of the monster...RIGHT HERE!” 
said another. Excitement was 
mounting in the auditorium, 
already crowding an estimated 400 
people. After announcements 
concerning protest and _ strike 
meetings were aired, several in the 
crowd usggested that the labs be 
taken over. Others stressed the 
importance of involving com- 
munity members in all protest 
activities and expanding the 
actions taken at Stanford to a 
national leve. 

“We ought to remember that 


“MEET TO DISCUSS ANTIWAR ACTION SET 


From Front Page’ 


The Student Veterans 
Association and the local chapter 


...-of the Vietnam Veterans Against 


the War, with a combined 
membership of approximately 
forty members, released a 
statement ivnviting people to join 
them in San Francisco on 
Saturday, April 22, in protesting 
the war; the two groups also ask 
that citizen protest through letters, 
telegrams, or phone messages. 
SCRAP is presentigng a teach- 
in tonight at 7:30 p.m. in the 
Crown Dining Commons. 
Speakers will include Douglas 
Dowd, formerly of Cornell 
University and UC Berkeley, and 
now a visiting professor of 
economics at San Jose State. Also 
on the agenda will be Jacqueline 
Christeve, a graduate sutdent here 
in the History of Consciousness 
department, and representative of 
the Farm Workers’ Union in 


a mass meeting today at 1:30 in 
the Upper Quarry. The mer” 4’s 
agenda will consist of a smgle 
«itme: the discussion of what ac- 


tions are appropriate for the 
UCSC community as a respons to 
the escalation of the war in 
Vietnam. The meetigng is open to 
all and all are urged to attend. 
Caucuses wer e held through the 
Santa Cruz campus EWednesday 
night. According to a group called 
the April 22nd Coalition, Merrill 
College received the pledge quoted 
above with a fervor, calling for a 
strike, but Crown’s announcement 
met with slight approval. 
Another protest is being held in 
conjunction with the San Fran- 
eisco march: 
a demonstration palanned. for 
tomorrow (Friday) against the Ari 
Force Recruitment Office at 11:00 
a.m. The rally is to protest the 
bombing escalation, and to 
present the air war in Indochiana 
to the people of Santa Cruz. 
The organizers of the rally, the 
Vietnam Vets, told the Press that 
the demonstration is to call the 
community to pressure an end to 
the war and to present “alternative 
information” to potential recruits. 
The big event of the weekend is 
the demonstration in San Fran- 


of the Farm Wrokers’ Union, and 
Dick Gregory. Also icncluded will 
be a day-long exposition at Kezar 
with tables and exhibits. In ad- 
dition, the San Francisco Mime 
Troupe and several other groups 
will perform. 

The route of the march will be 
as follows: Starting at Baker and 
Fell Streets [the east end of the 
Panhandle], the route will go down 
either Fcil or Oak, or across the 
Panhandle itself, to Stanyan 
Street to Kezar. The total 
distance will be about twelve 
blocks. 

On other campuses, the strike 
called for by Harvard is taking 
various forms. An estimate 40 
colleges and universities are now 
on strike, most notably Harvard, 
Princeton, and Columbia. The 
latter has vowed to keep striking 
until the war ends. 

At UC Santa Barabara, a march 
opposing recruitment by the 
armed forces with about 600 
people involved was met by admii- 
ministrative opposition; the 
marcher promptly called a strike 
meeting [there are no figures on 
the attemdance] and called for a 
strike beginning Monday. 


At Berkeley, the situation is 
somewhat tentative pending the 
results of a meeting being held 
between war protesters, minority 
students protesting discrimination 
in Boalt Hall [UC Berkeley’s law 
school], and already striking 
workers. Reports indicate that an 
attempt is being made to form 
some type of coalition, to combine 
efforts and to produce a common 
list of demands. 

Perhaps the most radical of all 
strikes being planned is that at 
Antioch College; students there 
are planning civil disobedience, 
and will attempt to shut down the 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base 
nearby. 

At present, the possibilities of a 
strike at Santa Cruz are unknown; 
no one seems sure how students, 
faculty and staff are taking the 
proposals. Some elements on 
campus are ready to start 
tomorrow; others don’t know what 
is going on. 


our primary obligation is to the 
Vietnamese people’, said one 
student, ‘‘we should be the single 
spark to start the prairie fire.” 

In response to the Chairman’s 
plea for concrete’ proposals, a 
suggestion was made that Stanford 
not wait until Friday, the day 
designated for the strike by the 
National Student Association, to 
take action. A second proposal 
stated simply, ‘Business School, 
Hoover Tower, ROTC; Hanson’’; 
shouts of agreement came from 
the crowd. 

Another student then urged the 
crowd to ‘“‘get up and march out of 
here, over to the labs.”” A vote was 
held quickly and, by 9pm, a highly 
spirited crowd began its march 
through campus, leaving several 
windows shattered in its path. 

Before long, the crowd was 
conspicuously penetrated: in part 
by three or four dark-suited, 
middle-aged men carrying walkie- 
talkies. The march altered its 
direction at one point when word 
came that police were waiting for 
them at one of the spots ‘‘on the 
agenda.” 

Demonstrators continued to 
maintain their ranks after it was 
rumored that the tactical squad 
had been called out. It was nearing 
10pm when the students finally 
encountered the tac squad 
assembled in front of the Un- 
dergraduate Library. At this point, 
the several buildings ‘‘trashed”’ by 
the demonstators included the 
Hanson *Microwave Laboratory, 
the Placement Center, Hoover 
Institution and the Engineering 
Laboratories. 

Said Sheriff Lieutenant Donald 
Tamm in his opening remarks: 
‘‘We hhaye reason to believe that 
there has been criminal activity on 
this campus tonight.” 

‘Far out!’’ remarked one 
student. 

‘“There’s criminal activity-going 
on in Vietnam!” ventured another. 

‘‘We smash some windows and 
you're looking to smash some 
heads.” The Sheriff's Lieutenant 
and the demonstrators argued this 
point for several minutes, to the 
background cheers of “pigs off 
campus!” 

‘“‘We don't know if we can hold 
you”, Tamm said, “but we're 
going to try for awhile.” 

The gathering was then declared 
an illegal assembly. 

Well organized affinity groups 
began calling out their code 
names: ‘Molly, Molly, get over 
here!"’, ‘688! 688!"’, etc. Studetns 
banded together, arm in arm, 
numbering about five per group 
and gradually slipped around, 
some directly through the tac 
squad line. 

The march continued toward 
the dormitories, leaving the reat 
window of a parked police car 
smashed on their way. The crowd, 
now holding at approxi mately 
250-300 people, soon found 
themselves trailed by what 
Stanford sources say were 70 
Sheriff's Deputies. 

The march ended, relatively 
quietly, by 11pm in the Lagunita 
dormitory, in what is best 
characterized as the spirit of 
anticipation. 


